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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
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By usefully harnessing three-quarters 
of the heat value in coal the 
Gas Industry offers two refined 


smokeless fuels, coke and gas. 
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See, 


In addition the chemical engineering 
process of gasmaking 

simultaneously converts the potential 
smoke in coal into useful products 
like coal tar and pitch—and 

without these, expensive chemical 
imports would be necessary. 

Each of the Area Gas Boards offers 
expert advice to architects, 

building authorities and all engaged 
in providing smokeless heat. 


BS The advice is based upon the pooled 
GNES 
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knowledge of all the Area Gas 


Boards and the users of coke and gas 
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y, 3 in other countries. 
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consult your area gas board 
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The skin same 
In a cold room all of us, like this young 
lady, play the skin game. We feel cold 
because our body is heating the 
room instead of otherwise.Work at school, 
in the factory or office, suffers, Look 
at the poor girl again! She will get precious 
little warmth from hugging her coat! 
The economic and effective heating of a 
particular factory, warehouse, school, 
hospital or office often presents its own special 
problem. The technical staff at your Area 
Gas Board have had wide experience 
of thousands of special space-heating installations, 
WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS—The Gas Industry appreciates the needs 
of individual consumers for prompt service 
and for advice which accords with the customer’s 
special circumstances and requirements, 
Each Area Gas Board offers efficient service to 
users of gas-fired equipment and can give 
expert advice based upon the pooled knowledge 


of all the Boards and of gas users in other countries. 


—CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD errr 


Fuel 


Efficiency 
Exhibition 


WATIOWAL Watt 











ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL pene epnanS 
STAND N@ 5, RowH 
THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL — Ground Floor 
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Here isa 
MARLEY floor... 


carried out in MF. 1024 Dubarry Red, 





MF. 1022 Magpie and mr. 1029 Pearl Oyster. 









Our design department will associate Floor Tiles by 


with you in the preparation 
of floor schemes. 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent, Sevenoaks 55255 
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(Heourse it bakes evenly — 
ite electic 7 [/ swontnt tah ait 


its consistent, steady heat, cakes rise 
beautifully and brown evenly, time 
after time. Because it’s thermo- 
statically controlled it wastes no 
heat, which is one of the reasons 
why an electric cooker is so 
wonderfully cheap to run 





Showing you over 
an electric cooker 


Warming the dishes. Plates and 
dishes are warmed in the spacious grill 
compartment; some makes of cooker 
have a warming drawer as well. 


Radiant plates get hot in seconds. 
Most modern cookers have at least one 
of these, and they are interchangeable 
with the familiar solid plates. 
Simmering control dials give a smooth 
variation of temperature from just 
warm to fast-boiling heat. Once the 
dial is set the temperature won’t alter. 
The grill is very fast and very even 
— exactly what’s needed for steak — 
excellent for anything. 

The oven has three tremendous 
advantages : it’s totally enclosed ; the 
heat inside is absolutely steady ; the 
heat is clean. A joint in an electric 
oven hardly shrinks at all. Some 
models have automatic timers which 
switch the oven on and off while 
you're out, so you have a perfectly 
cooked meal waiting when you return. 





Ask to see the latest electric cookers at your 


Electnenty Sernce Centre 


Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association 
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‘“Pause’’ 


IN THE course of practical events, as 
in a musical composition, there is 
sometimes a hesitation that is not a 
stillness, but is full of twitterings. We 
take our title from that of the nine- 
teenth piece in Schumann’s Carnaval, 
which seems to mark time, not with- 
out emotion, between the “‘Promen- 
ade” and the final triumphal march 
of the Davidsbundler against the 
Philistines. Are we at this stage in the 
great adventure of urban dispersal ? 
Or are we about to go through 
another phase, as in the 1870’s and 
1930's, of accepting, slavishly wor- 
shipping, and offering human sacri- 
fices to a Juggernaut of Megalo- 
politanism that we despair of de- 
throning ? 

That is the issue facing the plan- 
ning movement today—not in Bri- 
tain only, but all over the industrial- 
ized world. Cities everywhere seem 
to be bracing themselves for the long- 
delayed clearance of slums and 
modernization of business centres; 
and we are reminded by recent 


imaginative addresses of Professor 
Gardner Medwin (Nottingham Sum- 
mer School) and Mr Christopher 
Tunnard (BBC) that technicians are 
agog to turn these aspirations into the 
“frozen music” of architecture. The 
powers exist, and the talents are 
available. But what sort of pattern 
are the civic designers, in their 
beautiful manner, to congeal? The 
spacious, tree-dotted urban land- 
scape, with quiet traffic-free pre- 
cincts, pictured by Professor Gardner 
Medwin in some passages of his 
address? Or the closely clustered 
slabs and towers of a “‘contemporary”’ 
Manhattan, standing on tiptoe to 
keep their corns from being crushed 
by the lorries and cars below, with 
balcony cages for children to play on 
and little converted graveyards for 
greybeards to sit in and take the 
polluted air ? 

The renewal of large areas of our 
antiquated cities is long overdue. But 
it is not an alternative to new towns 
or country-town expansions; it is a 
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corollary. The more vigorously we 
tackle the redevelopment of the old 
centres, the more rapidly we must 
proceed with the new. Unless, that is, 
we are content to replace accidental 
by planned congestion. We might, it 
is true, repack city workplaces and 
homes in a milieu more sanitary and 
sophisticated than our present slums 
and ratshops; but we cannot even at 
that price free the necessary space for 
traffic, gardens, and playing fields. 
The inescapable condition of good 
redevelopment is fewer workers and 
residents per acre of city land. And 
that means a considerable displace- 
ment of persons. It means, in the 
much-used word, Overspill: or, in a 
word we prefer, Dispersal. 

Dispersal, though the accepted 
policy, is moving too slowly to open 
the way for redevelopment on de- 
cent standards. The problems the 
policy raises, and the present views of 
the Ministry thereon, were stated 
with her customary clarity by Dame 
Evelyn Sharp at the Nottingham 
Summer School (30 August). The 
minimum displacement of persons 
from cities, over the period of re- 
development, is estimated at 2 mil- 
lions. The Ministry is averse to further 
use of the New Towns Act, holding 
that the task is properly one for local 
government. The city authorities 
needing dispersal are told that it is for 
them to supply the driving force. 
County and district authorities are 
urged to co-operate, with a warning 
that if they do not the cities may 
have to resort to a new form of town- 
building, beyond their green belts, 
up to distances of thirty to fifty miles. 

Local government, it is admitted, 
is “not designed to grapple easily 
with overspill”; but no hope is held 
out of a regional system (even for the 
planning function) that will bring 
dispersing and receiving authorities 
within the same unit. Nor is the 
Government disposed to increase its 
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monetary aid. The local authorities 
must take the financial risk—and 
reap the ultimate financial reward. 

Dame Evelyn acknowledges that it 
is futile to disperse individual firms 
if the factories they vacate are re- 
occupied by other firms, and supports 
city authorities in a “‘tough”’ policy of 
banning the conversion of residential 
premises to business uses. No increase 
of the percentage contribution by the 
Government to the cost of closing 
factories is suggested. And though, 
like the Minister, she stresses the 
great importance of encouraging the 
moving out of commercial offices as 
well as industries, the specific for this 
is persuasion and the hope of setting 
a voluntary fashion; there is no hint 
of reducing the business zones, or ofa 
Dispersal of Offices Bill, or even a 
repeal of the law permitting a 10 per 
cent increase of bulk. Can persuasion 
and negative ‘‘toughness”’, com- 
mendable as they are, do the trick in 
time ? 

While we support wholeheartedly 
the appeal to great and _ small 
authorities to make the most of the 
Town Development Act, from which 
many could undoubtedly benefit, we 
cannot believe that dispersal will 
move at sufficient speed, even when 
the credit squeeze is lifted, unless the 
Government itself resumes the ini- 
tiative. A comparison of the accounts 
of the new towns with the housing and 
redevelopment accounts of the old 
cities, along with the Treasury re- 
ports on housing subsidies, indicates 
that dispersal is a profitable long- 
term investment both for the Govern- 
ment and the cities. But local 
authorities, responsible to payers of 
current rates, are less able to carry 
revenue deficiencies during the per- 
iod before fructification. More new 
towns, as well as somewhat more 
generous Government grants for 
town development, are essential to 
the success of the dispersal policy. 
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OFFICE BUILDING IN THE BIG CITIES 


The official policy of dispersing industry to new towns and country 
towns is intended to reduce transport and housing congestion. Its 
objects will be defeated if office expansion in big city centres con- 
tinues. This article shows the seriousness of the present trend, and 


proposes emergency action to change it. 


NTIL RECENTLY, in the dis- 
| cussions on decentralization, 
during the last fifteen or 
twenty years, the emphasis has been 
on industrial employment. Office 
employment has received only a bare 
mention or has been forgotten alto- 
gether. The Barlow Royal Commis- 
sion was limited in its terms of refer- 
ence to the “causes which have in- 
fluenced the present geographical 
distribution of the industrial popula- 
tion of Great Britain’ and the dis- 
advantages that “arise from the con- 
centration of industries or of the 
industrial population in large towns’’. 
This over-emphasis on industry 
undoubtedly influenced planning 
legislation after the war. When the 
Board of Trade was given powers to 
control the location of new sources of 
employment the powers were limited 
to industry, there being no mention of 
offices in the Distribution of Industry 
Act 1946; and yet an acre of industry 
only employs 120 persons in a built- 
up area whereas an acre of offices 
employs 1,200—ten times as many. 


Offices and Transport Congestion 


In some cities the question of con- 
trol of office development is of 
relatively small importance, but in 
cities like London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, where 
in the past the manufacturing firms 
have tended to have their head- 
quarter offices, the question of office 
employmentis of primary importance. 


by ARTHUR LING 


In central London, for instance, only 
10 per cent of the employment avail- 
able is in manufacturing industry; 
the other go per cent is in offices, and 
it is the office employees who in the 
main are filling the trains and buses 
to overflowing every morning and 
evening. 

Every day a million people come 
in to the central area of London, half 
of them from outside the county. 


Journey to work surveys of London 


Transport have shown that the 
problem of travel for industrial em- 
ployees is by no means as great. There 
seems to be a greater willingness of 
industrial employees to live, or try to 
live, locally, at least within a short 
bus or bicycle ride of the factory. 
London is in an official contraction 
area for industry and has been de- 
signated as such by the Board of 
Trade for many years, but for office 
employment it is an unofficial ex- 
pansion area. This, as the Town 
Planning Institute said in its recent 
report on Planning in the London 
Region, does not make sense. 

For many years after the war the 
system of building licences prevented 
any large-scale construction of office 
space, it being a deliberate policy of 
the Government to give priority to 
buildings for industry and the social 
services; but when the licensing 
system was abandoned planning 
offices of the big cities were inun- 
dated with proposals for immense 
blocks of offices, proposals which, in 
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Photographs by Fox Photos 


These photographs show some of the new office blocks, completed and under con- 

struction, in the City of London. On many sites ““To Let” notices appear. If drastic 

action is not taken now there will be an increase of one-third in office floor-space 

compared with pre-war. The author suggests that a Bill should be promoted to control 

the location of office building, and that in the meanwhile the Minister of Housing and 

Local Government or the local planning authorities should call in all office consents 
where work has not actually commenced. 
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some cases, arose out of an immediate 
demand for better accommodation 
but otherwise expressed a long pent- 
up desire to invest capital in office 
buildings on the part of development 
companies which had established 
themselves in the big cities before the 
war. 


Flood of New Offices 


When over a year ago the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
held a discussion meeting on the need 
for decentralization of office and 
commercial businesses from the big 
cities there was still a feeling in 
official quarters that this was a 
secondary question to that of in- 
dustrial decentralization. Large new 
office blocks had only just begun to 
appear and after a long period of 
restriction the development of blitzed 
sites and the replacement of obso- 
lescent buildings by new ones seemed 
on the face of things to be a step for- 
ward rather than backward. It is 
true that the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government supported the 
London County Council in its zoning 
of Mayfair for residential purposes 
and strengthened its hand in con- 
trolling changes in the use of existing 
residential buildings whatever the 
zone might be, but this still left un- 
touched vast areas zoned for offices 
where consents to enormous new 
blocks were rapidly accumulating. 
Today it can be said that there is 
official recognition of the importance 
of this problem at least for London. 
Birmingham and Liverpool still seem 
to be in the backwoods so far as 
national policy is concerned. 


Mr Duncan Sandys’s Warning 


The Minister, addressing the Town 
Planning Institute in March, made it 
clear that he considered the question 
of office employment to be “‘one of the 
most urgent planning problems that 
confronted them today’. He asked 


923 
those who believed in planning and 
had experience of it to use their in- 
fluence and knowledge and give him 
their support: “‘otherwise,” he said, 
“all they were doing—all the ex- 
penditure, effort, thought, and plan- 
ning going into it would be thrown 
away.” He expressed alarm at the 
fact that in the City of London 6 
million more square feet of office 
space were now under construction 
and planning permission for a further 
4 million square feet had _ been 
granted. This additional 10 million 
square feet would accommodate 
nearly 70,000 more office workers. 
That was in the city alone. 

Since he made these comments the 
LCC Town Planning Committee has 
carried out a survey for the rest of the 
central area and the figures it reveals 
for the area as a whole are even more 
alarming. Since 1948 42 million 
square feet of office space have been 
approved giving accommodation for 
278,000 workers. If one allows the 
same percentage reduction for im- 
proved standards of accommodation 
that has been adopted by the LCC, 
the increase in office workers in the 
central area is approximately 232,000. 
As these additional workers support 
other members of their families not 
gainfully employed, the total popula- 
tion increase is much larger. Without 
including additional workers in ser- 
vice industries the total increase will 
be of the order of 500,000 people at 
least. The ultimate population of the 
new towns round London is 330,000; 
at present they accommodate only 
110,000. Thus many more people 
than those going from London to new 
towns will be encouraged to find a 
place to live within the built-up area 
because the additional work is there. 
This is “‘one step forward two steps 
back” with a vengeance. 


What Has Gone Wrong? 
Something seems to have gone 
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seriously wrong with the planners’ 
calculations as to the increase in 
office accommodation allowed for. In 
the City of London Plan, for instance, 
the plot ratios were designed to keep 
office accommodation at roughly the 
same level as before the war, but the 
detailed figures now available show 
that if all the blitzed areas are re- 
developed at the approved plot 
ratios and outstanding planning con- 
sents are acted upon there will be an 
increase of approximately one-third 
in office floor space compared with 
pre-war (an additional 12-3 million 
square feet) with an estimated net 
increase in employment of about 
40,000. 

How has this happened? If the 
planners’ calculations were correct it 
must mean that the plot ratios fixed 
for individual sites have been sub- 
stantially exceeded or, alternatively, 
the area zoned for offices must have 
been extended. So far as the City of 
London is concerned it is true of 
course that offices have been allowed 
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Welwyn Garden City Development Corporation 
New block of offices for the Royal Exchange Assurance Company at,Welwyn Garden City, 
designed by Louis de Soissons, RA, FRIBA. 


in areas zoned for other purposes such 
as warehouses, but this cannot, in my 
view, account for the enormous in- 
crease that is now revealed. There 
must have been many cases where 
the plot ratios ultimately agreed are 
above those laid down, unless of 
course the original calculations were 
incorrect. 


Plot Ratio and Cubic Content 


There is clearly a need firstly to 
review the extent of land zoned in the 
big cities for office development, with 
a view to a drastic reduction and a 
change to residential development, 
to provide housing for as many as 
possible near their work; and second- 
ly, to reduce the bulk of buildings 
allowed on sites still retained for office 
development. Even though the pre- 
sent plot ratios represent in many 
cases a reduction of pre-war densities 
they do not give sufficient spacious- 
ness in layout, and it is quite easy to 
see by an inspection of buildings 
erected in recent years with a plot 
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ratio of 5 to 1 that this ratio re- 
sults in far too high a degree of con- 
gestion. You do not begin to get 
reasonably open development until 
you get down to a figure of 3} to 1. 
There are, of course, some devices 
whereby one can overcome conges- 
tion on the ground when a high plot 
ratio is used, notably by going up into 
the air in the form of tall blocks, but 
there are only a limited number of 
sites in large cities where such de- 
velopment is suitable. 

The third way in which office 
development could be reduced is by 
an elimination of the right of de- 
velopers, unless compensation is paid, 
to put back on redevelopment the 
same cubic content as existed pre- 
viously plus an additional 10 per cent. 
Most of the office blocks now built 
have a much lower height from floor 
to floor which means that the re- 
placement of the cubic content of old 
buildings results in a considerable in- 
crease in floor space. Moreover we are 


| considering pre-war buildings which 
in most cases have plot ratios far in 


excess of those that would be allowed 
today. , 

It is obvious that nothing can be 
done about office buildings that have 
been completed or are in course of 
erection, but this makes it all the 
more imperative that something 
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positive is done about the new office 
buildings approved but not yet com- 
menced. Meanwhile new applica- 
tions are still being received daily by 
the LCC (and by the authorities of 
Liverpool and Birmingham). An 
immediate holding action is essential 
so that the position does not get even 
further out of hand. 


Calling-in of Permissions 


The LCC investigations show that 
there are 17} million square feet of 
office space in buildings approved 
but not yet commenced. Something 
must surely be done to prevent yet 
another 100,000 workers being pro- 
vided for in central London in these 
buildings. The position, to my mind, 
is sO serious that it merits a calling in 
by the Minister, or by the planning 
authority with the Minister’s ap- 
proval, of all outstanding planning 
permissions for offices where work 
has not yet commenced on the site. 
This would at least keep the position 
under control until a positive policy 
has been formulated. Some of the 
consents may well merit priority, but 
it should be possible to have a pre- 
liminary sorting out of these, holding 
back the remainder as premature. 
This may be hard on the individual 
developers but to do nothing would 
be disastrous for London as a com- 


Shops and offices at Stonehills, Welwyn Garden City, designed by Louis de Soissons. 



















Welwyn Garden City Development Corporation 
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munity and put to nought the 
national policy of decentralization. 
About £150 million has already been 
spent by the nation on new towns, 
and they are only half built. Can we 
afford to throw away in another 
direction the worth-while results of 
this expenditure, so that we are not 
only back where we started but have 
an even bigger problem to cope 
with ? 

What we really need now is a 
Distribution of Offices Act with a 
control even more effective than that 
of the Act which deals with industry. 
But legislation takes time and some 
interim action is urgently required. 
As many of these offices are spon- 
sored by development companies 
backed by insurance companies and 
banks, a useful step would be for the 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government to call an immediate 
conference in order to see the extent 
to which agreement could be reached 
to direct investment towards areas 
where new offices would be in 
accordance with planning policy, 
e.g. the new and expanded towns and 
on suburban sites to cut down 
journeys to work. If methods of 
persuasion fail a licensing system 
seems the only alternative. 


Summary of Action Proposed 


Insummary the steps it is suggested 
should be taken for cities which are 
contraction areas are: 

1. Review the extent of land zoned 
for offices. 

2. Reduce the maximum plot 
ratios at least to 3} to 1. 

3. Abolish the right to replace 10 
per cent more cubic capacity than 
existed in buildings previously on the 
site. 

4. The Minister, or the planning 
authority with his consent, to call in 
all office consents where work has not 
commenced. 

5. No more office consents to be 
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granted, unless shown to be abso- 
lutely vital in the national interest, 
until a new policy has been estab- 
lished. 

6. Promote a Bill in Parliament to 
give powers for control of distribu- 
tion of offices equivalent but stronger 
in effect than that for industry. 

7. Call a conference of develop- 
ment corporations, insurance com- 
panies, banks, and other promoters 
of office buildings to see whether 
by agreement their energies can be 
directed towards the new and ex- 
panded towns and suburban sites. 

These steps may appear drastic, 
but in my view unless quick and 
effective action is taken, to use the 
words of the Minister, ‘“‘all we are 
doing—all the expenditure, effort, 
thought, and planning going into it— 
will be thrown away.”’ 





New Town Advertising 





These small kiosks for advertisements appear 
in the neighbourhood shopping centres of 
Hemel Hempstead New Town. 
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THE LAYOUT OF HEAVEN AND HELL: 
SWEDENBORG’S SURVEY AND ANALYSIS 


tempt of learned persons, that 

eschatology, or the science of 
death and judgement, heaven and 
hell, is not among the subjects I know 
anything about. My rationalist bias, 
indeed, has always disposed me to 
class it as a branch of what Mr Philip 
Toynbee has called “The Higher 
Insanity”. But just as I find physical 
refreshment in occasional travels 
through unfamiliar places, so I derive 
mental stimulus from reading now 
and then books that are right out of 
my line. It is remarkable, however, 
how often my spatial and spiritual 
excursions alike turn out to be a bus- 
man’s holiday. The town planning 
interest lies in ambush in both: it is 


4 ME confess, at risk of the con- 


_ the geography, the land-use pattern, 
the daily living and working condi- 





tions of the foreign country or the 
scene of the book, that claim much of 
my attention ; and sometimes it keeps 
me going when the adventure be- 
comes an effort. 

I would not have been able to 
plough through Swedenborg’s Heaven 
and Hellin a state of dazed admiration 
had not my curiosity been aroused as 
to his conception of the physical lay- 
out of the transcendental regions he 
describes. To my simple non-mystical 
make-up, much of this famous work 
seems a fantastic structure of words 
that cannot be converted into definite 


| images or thoughts. Yet if one per- 


sists (as I did, against the grain of my 
sceptical intelligence) one cannot but 
be strangely impressed by the consis- 
tency, the circumstantiality, of Swe- 
denborg’s report of his visions of the 
worlds of departed souls. One cannot 
doubt his complete certainty that he 


by F. J. OSBORN 


had these visions—that he got his 
information, as it were, straight from 
the angel’s mouth. As he goes on from 
one vision to another, he adds details 
that somehow, however unintellig- 
ibly, seem to fit in with the incompre- 
already 


hensible picture he _ has 
sketched. 





Picture Post Library 


Swedenborg at the age of eighty. 


The Influence of Swedenborg 


His influence on many minds 
searching for faith and consolation, 
including the mind of William Blake, 
becomes to some extent explicable. 
If you want to believe what you can- 
not comprehend, and if you are sensi- 
tive to the fundamental mystery of the 
universe, and particularly if you are 
moved by and are familiar with the 
language and imagery of the Bible, 
Swedenborg supplies a skyscape full 
of engaging and bewildering details, 
in which your fancy can lose itself 
luxuriously though you could not 
really visualize it or draw a plan of it. 
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Swedenborg’s house and garden on Hornsgatan, Stockholm. The area is a little over half an 
acre, and the layout of the garden is interesting to students of eighteenth-century landscaping. 


Part of the appeal comes from the 
noble yet humane and _ sagacious 
quality of Swedenborg’s restatement 
of Christian ethics. For the first part 
of his long life (1688-1772) he was a 
distinguished scientist who made 
weighty contributions to real know- 
ledge. And he had much solid experi- 
ence in governmental and business 
affairs. His system of morals seems to 
be imbued with the balanced wisdom 
and common sense induced by such a 
career. This makes it unaccountable 
(to me) that he was so completely 
convinced of the reality of the 
“visions” that came to him after the 
age of fifty-four and persisted for ten 
years. But that he was so convinced in 
all sincerity a reader of his book (writ- 
ten in 1757) can hardly doubt. One is 
confronted with a psychological mys- 
tery of great interest. I leave it at that, 
and proceed to an attempt to discover 
the planning principles of the domain 
of saved and damned immortals on 
which he reports. 


The Geography of Heaven 

There is a difficulty at the outset. 
How can one construe the layout ofa 
Heaven in which the inhabitants (all 
“angels”, and all formerly human 
beings) have no conception of time or 
space ? Each is in the perfect shape of 
a man, and the whole Heaven, of 
which there are several parts, is also 
in the shape of a man. The light by 
which the angels see, like that in the 
New Jerusalem of Revelation (the geo- 
graphy of which, by the way, from his 
later exploration, Swedenborg cor- 
rects), does not come from the sun: it 
is far brighter. The angels have all the 
senses that earthly man has (whichis, 
on the face of it, inconceivable with- 
out any idea of space); they have 
minds, bodies, love, faith, will, and 
understanding. They live in societies 
—in planning jargon, neighbour- 
hoods—and “they have garments, 
houses and other such things”—in 
greater perfection than on earth. 

“There are seen gardens and para- 
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dises full of trees and flowers of every 
kind. The trees are planted in most 
beautiful order and so interwoven as 
toform arbours with arched entrances 
and encircling walks of indescribable 
beauty. The enlightened walk in these 
paradises and gather flowers and 
wear garlands, with which they adorn 


- little children.” 


My mind simply won’t entertain 
the conception of arches and circles 
without that of space. But I am sure 
Swedenborg would just smile in a 


_ kindly, lofty way at my earthbound 


| limitations of understanding. The 


interest for me of this passage is that 


' it reveals the environmental ideals of 
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the author, and perhaps of his time 
and nation (Sweden). It may suggest 
that William Kent (1684-1748) or 
“Capability” Brown (1715-83) got to 
Heaven before Swedenborg—or, in 
other words, that Swedenborg was 
idealizing a contemporary fashion. 
But more probably he evidences a 
human love of gardens that is older 
than urban settlement. 


Heavenly Housing and Architecture 


As to the dwellings in Heaven, 
Swedenborg reports a notable ab- 
sence of ultra-socialistic standardiza- 
tion. “Places of abode . . . differ 
according to one’s state of life. They 
are magnificent for those who occupy 
a position of dignity and less magni- 
ficent for those in a lower position.” 
The angels are home-lovers: they ‘“‘do 
not float about in the air as some 
think in their ignorance. . . Their 
dwellings are just like the dwellings 
on earth called houses, but more 
beautiful. They contain chambers, 
inner rooms and bedrooms in great 
numbers; also courts with gardens, 
flower-beds and fields around them.” 
Some of the palaces are of glittering 
gold and precious stones, and their 
interiors are decorated with an 
elaboration that Swedenborg cannot 
find words to describe. Not all the 
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angels have detached houses. “‘Where 
they live in societies their houses 
adjoin one another and are arranged 
in the form of a city, with streets, 
roads and squares, exactly like the 
cities on our earth.”’ However, ‘‘there 
are also angels who do not live in any 
society but in isolated abodes. These 
dwell in the midst of Heaven, for they 
are the best of the angels.” 

In one notable passage there is a 
suggestion of the vistas that meet the 
eyes of the angels: palaces beyond 
palaces in a landscape of trees and 
flowers. And “‘the architecture of 
Heaven is such that one might say it is 
the very art itself, for we derive that 
art from Heaven.” 


Distance No Object 


Because of the angels’ unawareness 
of space a wide spread of abodes 
produces no problems of distance. 
“Change of place in the spiritual 
world is nothing but change of state.”’ 
An angel’s body remains in the same 
place, but his spirit undergoes a 
change. Thus an angel can make 
instantaneous contact with others as 
he wills. 

It can be conceived that when the 
telephone and television are supple- 
mented by means of communicating 
other sensory effects, on the lines of 
Aldous Huxley’s “‘feelies”, this com- 
plete instantaneous accessibility will 
come to people in earthly life. In 
which event we needn’t worry about 
distances or traffic congestion. Swe- 
denborg’s heaven thus solves the 
problem of an inconceivably vast 
agglomeration of souls. 


The Landscape of Purgatory 


There is an intermediate region— 
“The World of Spirits’—between 
Heaven and Hell, the geography of 
which is described. It is “‘like a valley 
lying at various levels and now and 
then opening into the hills and rocks 
between which it lies’’. In this place, 
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a sort of Ellis Island, souls are quaran- 
tined for a short period—up to thirty 
years—before being sorted, according 
to their interests or behaviour, into 
Heaven or Hell. Those who have been 
devoted to research “with no other 
interest than to gain a reputation for 
learning . . . have sandy places and 
choose them in preference to fields 
and gardens, because sandy places 
conduce to such studies.’’ Per contra, 
those who have loved Divine truth 
“live in a vernal temperature, and 
they see around them fields, standing 
corn and vineyards’’. And ‘“‘those who 
have loved the sciences . . . and at the 
same time acknowledge the Divine 
Being . . . dwell in gardens where 
flower-beds and lawns are beautifully 
arranged,” because, “gardens, beds 
of flowers, lawns and trees, corre- 
spond to natural and spiritual know- 
ledge, and to the intelligence acquired 
thereby.” 


Hell as a Super-slum 


Hell, as may be expected, is dark 
and unpleasant and the worst parts 
of it are underground. Its superfici- 
al geography resembles that of our 
world, “‘there are plains and moun- 
tains, hills and rocks, with valleys 
between them, also sheets of water, 
and numerous other things which are 
seen on earth.”’ Under the plains and 
valleys are “dens and caverns, some 
like great chasms and gulfs, some like 
bogs, and others like stagnant pools’. 
And “some hells present the appear- 
ance of houses and cities ruined by 
fire. . . In the less malignant hells are 
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seen what appear to be rude huts, 
sometimes in rows forming a kind of 
town with lanes and streets.” Many 
hells are of multi-storey type, but 
these undesirable mass-abodes go 
downwards underground, not as on 
earth upwards into the sky. 

The overall form of Hell, which also 
is subdivided into many societies or 
neighbourhoods, is, like that of each 
inhabitant, that of a devil, and every- 
thing is aesthetically repulsive to the 
last degree. No architecture is men- 
tioned, nor any ornamentation. Swe- 
denborg’s idea of Hell may be said to 
be the archetype of the urban slum. 

It cannot be claimed that Heaven 
and Hell gives any technical guidance 
to planners as to the physical layout of 
town and country on earth. But, asin 
all imaginative writings of whatever 
date, the assumptions it makes as to 
what is desired or admirable in the 
human environment remind us of 
things of fundamental importance. 
Swedenborg likes and wants what the 
ordinary man of his time and con- 
tinent likes and wants, and he finds 
this in Heaven, glorified, while what 
he finds in Hell is what he and the 
ordinary man most revolt against. 


One Touch of Nature 


“Even I, a narrow-minded countryman, who considers the barren slope of 
a down to be more beautiful than any work of man’s hands, recognize that the 
most hideous bungalow set down in the loveliest of rural landscapes is the sign 
of a desire for something better than a house in a town street, and that for this 


reason it should not be scorned.””—A. G. Street: “The Countryman’s View’, | 


in Britain and the Beast (1937). 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS OF SPAIN 


To the descriptions of national parks and nature reserves in our own 


and many other countries published in our National Parks issue of 


August 1956 we are glad to add this well-informed article on 


similar places in Spain. 


ATIONAL PARKS were estab- 
N lished in Spain by the Law of 


16 December 1916, and at the 
same time the Council of National 
Parks came into existence. This coun- 
cil was reorganized in 1929 and sub- 
sequently replaced by a commission 
which was then absorbed into the 
Bureau of Forestry, Fish and Wild 
Life (Direccién de Montes, Caza y Pesca 
Fluvial) of the Ministry of Agricul- 


ture. 






The Covadonga National Park, established in 1918. 


by JOSE FONSECA 


The first national park established 
was Covadonga, in July 1918, and the 
creation of the Park of Ordesa follow- 
ed shortly afterward. Covadonga has 
a double significance for the Spanish 
people. Besides being an area of in- 
comparable beauty, certainly merit- 
ing its designation as a national park 
with the attendant care the Spanish 
state affords it, the park contains a 
cave and basilica—the sanctuary of 
Covadonga, where more than eleven 
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The Ordesa National Park is situated in the 
central Pyrenees and is an area of outstand- 
ing beauty. 


centuries ago the first battle in the re- 
conquest of Spain against the Moors 
was fought. Here, too, the first king of 
the reconquest was proclaimed. 


A Mountain Game Preserve 


The Park of Covadonga embraces 
not only the valley bearing the same 
name but also includes a considerable 
part of the Picos de Europa region, 
including Lake Enol and the most 
important peaks of this grandiose 
mountain range towering over 7,000 
feet in height. 

One of the reasons that prompted 
the selection of Covadonga as a 
national park was concern for the 
conservation of a certain zoological 
species—similar to the alpine goat- 
like chamois—in danger of becoming 
extinct. This animal, the rebeco 
(Rupricapra Pyrenaica), now roams in 
safety in a national game preserve in 
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the park. This area includes all its 
breeding places and, since its hunting 
is so Closely restricted, it is one of the 
most coveted hunts for lovers of the 
sport. 

As in all the national parks, in 
Covadonga it is forbidden to cut 
trees, or work quarries or mines, anda 
special permit, granted only in very 
special cases, is required for any 
kind of building. ; 

Because of the many varieties of 
trees and the profusion with which 
they grow, the forest of Covadonga is 
one of the most beautiful to be found. 

Near Covadonga are two national 
fishing preserves—one, the Deva- 
Cares River Preserve under the care 
of the National Tourist Bureau, and 
the other the Sella River Preserve, 
a special concern of the Forestry 
Bureau (Direccién General de Montes). 
Some idea of the wealth of these pre- 
serves can be gained from the follow- 
ing figures for the Deva-Cares River 
only: during the first six months of 


Waterfall in the Ordesa National Park. 
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1952, 626 salmon and 12,000 trout 
were caught. 


“Paradors” for Tourists 


It is very easy for a tourist to visit 
this park, one reason being that the 
city of Oviedo, with good hotels, is 
located close by and, also, there are 
hotels in Covadonga and in Cangas de 
Onis. Penetrating further into the 
heart of this mountainous region, the 
traveller will come upon Espinama 
and La Hermida and an alpine re- 
treat tucked away in Aliva; while on 
the southern slope of the park the 
superb Tourist - Bureau - operated 
Riaio Parador (Government-operat- 
ed hostel) is located. The whole region 
contains a wealth of attractions for the 
tourist. 

The second national park is the 
Ordesa Park, located in the central 
Pyrenees. Although not particularly 
large, being at most 10 miles long 
and 3 miles wide, this small area 
embraces a region of great beauty. 
Here the peaks tower majestically 
g,000 feet in height, rising to 10,000 
feet in the mountain mass of Marboré 
on the French border. 

Since the Tourist Bureau has built 
a parador in Ordesa for the comfort of 
tourists at the entrance of the valley, 
it is possible to use this valley as a 
departure point for climbing expedi- 
tions. It will be of interest for British 
readers to learn that it was an English 
hunting enthusiast, a Mr Vuxton, 
fascinated by this valley, who more 
than fifty years ago began to publi- 
cize it in a practical way. Being a 
good climber, he left many iron 
climbing pegs, still in existence and in 
use today. 


Characteristics of Ordesa Park 


Vegetation of the Ordesa area is 
the same as that of the Pyrenees— 
forests of beeches and meadows in the 
lower regions; on the upper slopes are 
pines, silver firs, birches, with cran- 
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berries, strawberries, and raspberries 
in great profusion. Then, among the 
flowers found in the high meadows is 
the lady’s mantle (leontopodium alpi- 
num), the typical edelweiss of the 
Tyrol. Some of the loveliest sights in 
the valley are the many waterfalls of 
the Arazas River, some descending in 
cascades of more than 300 feet. 

The method of approach for the 
valley of Ordesa is through Zaragoza 
and Huesca to Torla. For mountain 
climbers it is also possible to come 
from France, using Gavarnie as a 
departure point. For the convenience 
of these climbing enthusiasts a cus- 
toms house in Torla is kept open 
during the summer months. 

Regulations in Ordesa Park in 
respect to the conservation and pro- 
tection of trees and wild life are just as 
strict as they are in Covadonga. 


Islands and Mountain Parks 


It was not until thirty-six years 
after the establishment of these two 
national parks that the third followed, 
the Park of Teide, located on the 
island of Tenerife. Like the other 
national parks, this one is administer- 
ed by a council. It includes the high- 
est part of the island and extends from 
the soaring 11,200-feet high Teide 
Crater, then dipping below to em- 
brace Las Canadas, an extensive area 
of mountain glens all above 6,000 feet 
in height. This location is perhaps 
unique in the world due to the pecu- 
liar geologic formation of the land- 
scape. It is an easy area to reach be- 
cause a road ascends from the valley 
of La Orotava, also a splendid place 
to visit, to Las Cafiadas, and there a 
good parador has been built by the 
Tourist Bureau. 

The Canary Islands have not as 
yet been discovered by British tour- 
ists to the same extent as has Mal- 
lorca. However, the establishment of 
this National Park of Teide surely 
will awaken the interest and curiosity 
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of British 
lovely spots. 

A year after the establishment of 
the National Park of Teide, the Park 
of Aigiies Tortes and Lake San 
Mauricio in the province of Lérida 
was also created. Its great mountain 
beauty well justifies the ancient name 
it bears: ‘“‘Mountains of Enchant- 
ment’’. Almost the whole park stret- 
ches out at altitudes of 6,000 feet, with 
pine forests and splendid panoramas 
of the Noguera Ribagorzana River, 
the Noguera Pallaresca River, and a 
chain of mountain lakes that dot the 
countryside. Since this park was so 
recently established, it still is not too 
accessible for tourists, although the 
council that directs it is as actively 
engaged in making comforts avail- 
able for visitors here as in the other 
parks. 

Besides the national parks, a map 
for the convenience of tourists, locat- 
ing the so-called ‘Preserves and 
Natural Wonders of National Inter- 
est’’, is also being prepared. 


travellers to visit such 


Wild-life Protection 


Also, there are the Fish and Wild- 
life Preserves already mentioned in 
connection with the Park of Cova- 
donga, of which the most important 
for game are the National Preserve of 
Gredos, the National Preserve of the 
Picos de Europa, and the one in the 
mountainous district of Ronda. 

In Gredos and in Ronda one can 
hunt the bucardo or capra hispanica, 
and in the Picos de Europa,the rebeco 
already mentioned. 

The Bureau of Forestry, Fish and 
Wild Life has up to sixteen game pre- 
serves especially set up for those 
varieties of big game that are in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct, such as the 
wild boar, the roe deer, the deer, the 
bear, and the mountain goat and, 
among birds, the woodcock, found in 
the preserves in Asturias and in the 
preserves of the Saja de Santander. 
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Beside the general edicts now in 
force for the protection of game, seven 
more game preserves are in the plan- 
ning stage, for official preserves as 
well as for private lands. 


River Fishing Preserves 


There are ten fishing preserves, six 
of them for salmon and four for trout. 
Besides looking after the preserves 
themselves, the National Fisheries 
Department keeps an eye on regula- 
tions for all the rivers, and is con- 
stantly restocking them. 

In addition to the accommodation 
already mentioned, lodgings for 
fishermen and hunting visitors are 
available at the National Parador of 
Gredos for hunters, and, for fisher- 
men, at the Tormes Parador. Also, 
there is the Parador of Gil Blas de 
Santillana for those who fish the Ason 
and Deva-Cares Rivers, a spot in it- 
self well worth a trip from England, 
and the Panes Hotel in the same 
region. Then, for those who fish the 
Esla River, there is the Parador of 
Riafio, mentioned above, and, finally, 
for the Lozoya River, the Parador of 
El Paular. 

The Spanish people deserve credit 
for the way they have co-operated 
and made easy the efforts of the State 
to preserve the national parks, by 
respecting the regulations for the 
game preserves, and the edicts for the 
parks. Foreign as well as Spanish 
visitors are warmly welcomed. 





GREEN BELTS: 
THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 
AND SAFEGUARDING 
Price: One Shilling 
A memorandum by the Executive of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Obtainable from the 
Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street 
London, WC2 
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New Town Scheme for Kent 


In our comment (September 1956) 
on the proposal of Dolphin Develop- 
ment Limited for a private-enterprise 
new town at Allhallows we expressed 
scepticism about the objections to the 
scheme on agricultural grounds. We 
have been taken to task by a reader 
for not mentioning that the Kent 
County Council, in announcing their 
disapproval of the scheme, had re- 
ferred to expert advice they had re- 
ceived as to the quality of the soil, 
while we did mention the view of a 
local newspaper, not expressly sup- 
ported by an expert opinion, that the 
alternative site suggested by the Kent 
County Council was of just as good 
quality. ‘Therefore, we should like to 
emphasize the essential point of our 
comment: we accept that quality of 
soil is a factor of high importance, but 
hold that it is one that should be 
balanced with factors of cost, con- 
venience, and residential amenity. If, 
as we understand is truly the case, the 
land in question is of exceptionally 
good quality, and at the same time 
the site is an exceptionally good one 
for a new town, and economical in 
the cost of necessary communications, 
the relative weight of these factors 
will no doubt be taken into account 
by the Ministry in its decision after 
inquiry. Agricultural considerations, 
important as they are, should not be 
regarded as singly decisive. 


The Zest for Zikkurats 


A human desire is not to be des- 
pised simply because it is primitive. 
But to pursue a desire that promises a 
tepid or fleeting or minority satis- 
faction at a heavy cost in initial effort 
and subsequent long-term inconveni- 


ence to multitudes is infantile or 
crazy. The impulse to build as high 
as possible, evident in every child 
playing with his first set of bricks or 
pack of cards, and in the monuments 
of many civilizations, reflects the 
beginnings of a love of the spectacu- 
lar or of a pleasure in personal 
prowess: natural tastes that may de- 
velop later to virtuous or vicious 
degrees. Majesty of scale can be a 
factor in buildings giving aesthetic 
thrills to millions for centuries; but 
there are many cases where majestic 
ruins excite a curiosity or awe that is 
not in the best sense aesthetic, and 
may be mixed with sadness at the re- 
minder of man’s folly, infatuation, or 
brutal display of power. Projectors or 
designers of buildings have a moral 
duty to assure themselves that they 
are not actuated by a craving to build 
in some novel way, simply because it 
is fun to produce remarkable effects, 
or because it is technically possible 
and the exercise of one’s powers is 
satisfying. The architects of the 
Tower of Babel no doubt had a lot of 
fun; but it was the community who 
had to foot the bill, and who paid the 
frightful penalty imposed by the Lord 
for their succumbing to the tempta- 
tion to build as high as heaven. 

The naked desire to excel vertically, 
yielded to by commercial concerns or 
designers or dazzled stockholders, 
was a stronger factor in producing 
skyscrapers in America than econo- 
mic or social considerations, as their 
financial history shows. And it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that Mr Lloyd 
Wright’s project for an office tower 
of 510 stories, one mile high, springs 
from the impulse to show what 
modern building engineering can do 
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“The Tower of Babel’, by Peter Bruegel, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


combined with the itch to make the 
Eiffel Tower and the Empire State 
building look small. Such a project 
does not arise as the next natural 
stage in the so-far unchained evolu- 
tion of Chicago as an overgrown and 
overcrowded city. It is an outburst 
of technological exhibitionism. No 
doubt this is a luxury the world can 
afford. And we sympathize with it 
enough to wish there could be a 
periodic international South Bank 
type Jamboree at which such out- 
bursts could be worked off harm- 
lessly. But the quasi-aesthetic pen- 
chant for height and the scientific 
enthusiasm for new ways of construc- 
tion should not be the prime movers 
in permanent projects in workaday 
cities. 


The Case of New Barbican 


Mr Sandys was right to reject the 
New Barbican proposals on_ the 


ground that it would increase the 
employment capacity of the already 
over-concentrated City of London. 
He was equally right to commend the 
two good principles in the scheme: 
comprehensive planning over a con- 
siderable area (473 acres) and the in- 
clusion of a substantial amount of 
housing in it. It is interesting that the 
promoters, in contending that the 
project would be economic, do not 
seem to appreciate the fundamentals 
of the economy of commercial re- 
development schemes in a congested 
city. Almost invariably such schemes 
are financially sound only where they 
increase the bulk of the buildings on 
the site beyond their former bulk, 
and thereby increase the rent obtain- 
able. This is possible on one of two 
assumptions: (a) that the total popu- 
lation and business of the whole 
agglomeration is still growing; or 
(6) that the new building can draw 
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away occupiers from existing build- 
ings in the business areas of the 
agglomeration. On the second as- 
sumption there might be an increase 
of efficiency by the superiority of the 
new accommodation; but it must be 
faced that other business areas would 
be vacated and decline in value. 

If, as is unfortunately more likely, 
assumption (a) were correct, em- 
ployment in the business would in- 
crease. That would involve: (1) either 
more transport facilities, which can 
now only be provided at public loss 
unless fares are raised to a point that 
would increase employees’ expenses 
and, sooner or later, increase salaries 
and wages; or (2) more housing at 
high density near the centre, which 
would also involve a heavy public loss. 
In plain truth, the financial success of 
city office buildings with increased 
bulk or coverage is obtained at the 
price of public subsidies. 

We would like to see many more 
dwellings’ in the City. But it is in- 
defensible to ask the national tax- 
payer to contribute more subsidies 
to them than to new town dwellings. 
The subsidies should be the same in 
both cases, and if there is a difference 
in cost it should be reflected in the 
rents. It might then be reasonably 
argued that our wealthiest city will 
be paying its own way, and will no 
longer be in the position of a remit- 
tance-man drawing doles from Father 
State. 


The New Barbicanage 


Readers learned in the history of 
public finance will recall that “‘bar- 
bicanage”’ (see OED) was a form of 
tribute exacted from citizens in a 
former century for the upkeep of the 
towers built to keep enemies out of the 
city. 

It is a strange development that 
we are now asked to pay colossal sub- 
sidies from the taxes, not to keep 
enemies out, but to keep citizens in. 
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Food from Gardens 
For years past we have contended 
(and proved by incontestable figures) 
that food from the gardens of housing 
estates at densities of 10 to 14 an acre 
exceeds in value the produce of the 
same area of farmland of average 
quality. Our argument has never 
been answered, except by assertions 
that it was inherently absurd (with- 
out any corrective figures); and the 
scare campaign about the urban 
threat to the national food supply has 
continued, and has very seriously 
depreciated the standards of space 
permitted in schemes for hundreds of 

thousands of houses. 
Our contention is now supported in 
a useful assembly of the data avail- 
able published by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at Wye Col- 
lege (University of London), entitled 
The Garden Controversy. Allowing with 
scientific caution for all possible 
factors of doubt, this study states that 
“the value of food produced on the 
‘average’ housing estate, with only 
about 14 per cent of the area culti- 
vated, is found to be roughly the same 
as the value of output from the type 
of land most likely to be taken for de- 
velopment, if allowance is made for 
the saving of distribution costs which 
result from growing food domesti- 
cally instead of on the farm. . . The 
retail value of food produced in the 
average suburban garden has only to 
reach £4 a year to ensure that the 
value of output from the whole site is 
equal to the farm-gate value of out- 
put from an acre of good quality 
farmland. This level of production 
can easily be obtained from a few 
rows of early potatoes and green peas 

and some soft fruit.” 


Fallacy of Increasing Density 

The Wye College study further 
confirms the contention that the in- 
crease of housing densities (about 10 
or 12 to 14 or 16 houses an acre) does 
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not lead to a significant saving of 
food: “it will only result in a very 
small saving of farmland relative to 
our total agricultural area, and the 
reduction of size will, without 
doubt, adversely affect domestic food 
production.” 

The report, which will be more 
fully reviewed later, is obtainable 
from Wye College, Ashford, Kent, at 
3s. post free. 

Its conclusions demand the earnest 
attention of every housing authority. 


The Use of Words 


At the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Summer School at Nottingham, 
besides the addresses referred to in 
our leading article, and an important 
paper by Mr W. G. Fiske, LCC, on 
‘Slum Clearance Rehabilitation and 
Development”, there was a spark- 
ling paper by Mr Derek Senior of the 
Manchester Guardian on ‘‘Words’’. The 
practical advice on writing by this 
experienced and capable journalist 
will be of value to other journalists 
and to planners who have to compose 
reports. The paper is full of entertain- 
ing examples as well as sound pre- 
cepts. Among the points that grati- 
fied this commentator was Mr Sen- 
ior’s mention of the “50,000 acres a 
year” loss of agricultural land as an 
illustration of the “‘big lie” formula 
for propaganda, and of the Ministry’s 
astute use of the verb “to achieve” 
in connection with high density. We 
have ourselves often mildly criticized 
these methods, but we have to give 
way to Mr Senior in the vigour with 
which he characterizes them. Every 
planner should read this address. 


War on the Private Car 


The suggestion that in crowded 
cities the private car should be re- 
stricted, or even banned, to make 
more room for mass transport, has 
often been made. Seeing that the 
ownership of a car is the cherished 
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ambition of a vast majority of famil- 
ies who do not already possess one, 
this method of solving the city traffic 
problems is not likely to be very 
popular. A letter in The Dominion 
(Wellington, N.Z.), however, is much 
more forthright. The writer says: 
“The private car (motor-car for 
private use) is a public enemy. The 
right to own a motor-vehicle for 
private use should be abolished. It 
will be.”” There you have it—plain 
and flat: a prophecy of the paro- 
doxical climax of progress. An in- 
vention that makes possible free in- 
dividual movement over the surface 
of the earth is to end in daily mass- 
migration in sardine boxes. The al- 
ternative of regrouping our places of 
work and residence so that wasteful 
movements are reduced, and more 
road space left for pleasurable ex- 
peditions, has not occurred to this 
revolutionary thinker. 


Proposed Iberian Tour 


The TCPA is considering a study- 
holiday tour to Portugal and the 
south of Spain in April-May 1957, 
going by sea to Lisbon and thence by 
rail to Seville, Cordoba, and Granada 
and home by way of Madrid and 
Paris, and taking altogether seven- 
teen or eighteen days. The TCPA has 
planning and housing friends in both 
countries who will advise and guide 
the party and explain their ideas and 
methods. The economy and social 
structure of these countries differ so 
much from ours, and from each 
other’s, as to provide great interest 
for intelligent travellers, apart from 
the unique beauties of their land- 
scapes, architecture, and antiquities. 
The party will be limited in number, 
so that an early expression of interest 
is desirable on the part of any reader 
who may like to combine a pleasant 
holiday with a study of towns, 
countryside, and ways of life in other 
lands. 
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Housing Choices in USA 


In the Appraisal Journal, January 
1956, there is an interesting study of 
the decline of “multiple dwelling 
housing units”’ (flats) in the USA from 
the peak year of 1927, when 44 per 
cent of new dwelling units were of 
this type, to 10 per cent or less in 1956. 
The reasons the author advances in- 
clude general prosperity, Govern- 
ment mortgage facilities that enable 
65-70 per cent of the people to own 
their homes, and rent control. The 
suggestion is made that low-density 
zoning policy causes scarcity of sites 
for apartment houses and pushes their 
rental cost above the loan charges on 
single-family dwellings. (This is very 
difficult to credit.) A further fall in 
the proportion of new flats is pre- 
dicted. 

The suburban flood in the USA is 
too massive to be accounted for by the 
vagaries of zoning—which, anyway, 
seem more commonly to follow trends 
than to direct them. Between 1950 
and 1955, when the total population 
increased by 10 per cent, the outer 
parts of the greater metropolitan 
areas increased .by 28 per cent and 
gained four-fifths of the total national 
increase. The central parts of these 
cities only increased by 4 per cent. 
The rural farm population declined 
by 24 per cent. 

People know what they want and 
within the limits of their opportuni- 
ties they go for it. Most Americans 
want single-family homes, and, pos- 
sessing motor cars, they drive billions 
of miles to get them. Planning might 
save some of these billions of miles, 
but not by the feeble expedient of 
zoning more land for apartments. 


Corrections 


August 1956 issue: the photo- 
graph on page 431 is of buffalo and 
not wildebeeste. September 1956 
issue: the back-gardens on page 482 
are not at Hemel Hempstead. 
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ASHDOWN HOUSE 


The gift to the National Trust of 
Ashdown House with forty acres of 
parkland, by Cornelia, Countess of 
Craven, was recently announced. 
The accompanying photograph, 
showing the broken wooden balus- 
trade on the roof, was taken about 
seven years ago when the house was 
being repaired after occupation by 
the War Department. 


Ashdown House was built (mainly 
of chalk) in the sixteen-sixties to the 
order of Lord Craven, reputedly as a 
refuge from the Plague. His architect 
was probably John Webb, son-in- 
law of Inigo Jones, and the extremely 
isolated situation on the Berkshire 
Downs between Ashbury and Lam- 
bourn is partly explained by terror of 
the Plague. 


It would be interesting to know 
whether there are any other notable 
houses with a comparable “‘plague- 
refuge”’ origin, particularly as this 
was such a good period in domestic 
architecture. 
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VILLAGE PERSPECTIVES—II: 
THE CHURCH AND VOLUNTARY 


ORGANIZATIONS 


This is the second of two studies on life in English villages by an 
authority on the subject. The first article on people appeared 


in our September issue. 


LTHOUGH THE attitude of the 
A rural community to church 
attendance has undergone con- 
siderable change, religion still exerts 
much influence in villages. The 
Anglican clergyman and the Non- 
conformist minister have the oppor- 
tunity to work together for common 
objectives, and in some parishes they 
do so with a considerable degree of 
success. 

To the older people of the villages 
the church is the centre of the parish, 
far older than the chapel and able at 
times of special importance to bridge 
all barriers and enable people to 
unite, as they did at the time of the 
coronation of the present Queen. It 
is possible to divide parishes into 
three groups for the purpose of 
arriving at an idea of the state of 
tension that exists between Anglican- 
ism and Nonconformity on the one 
hand and the nature of the religious 
impulse on the other. 

It is not possible to separate the 
religious impulse from political and 
economic life. It is part of the whole 
of life, and is manifested in very 
different ways in the hidebound and 
conservative parish, the intermediate 
parish where goodwill and com- 
promise may be the rule, and the 
vigorous or missionary parish where 
the clergyman or the minister may be 
working to influence people by regu- 
lar visiting or by a general concern for 
the welfare of persons and the inter- 
est of the parish. 


by E. W. MARTIN 
The Old-fashioned Village Pattern 

The conservative parish is one 
where the parson and the minister 
behave in a manner in no way differ- 
ent from that of the mass of the 
people. I recall one such parish 
where, as I began to inquire into the 
difficulties that had been experi- 
enced in the place, I made some 
reference to the vicar. I was told that 
he interfered in no way with any- 
thing that was done, took no part in 
any social activity. And after all, my 
informant murmured, as it were 
apologetically: ‘‘He’s a fair parson; 
after all he takes the parish magazine 
to folks all over the place. . .” 

In this type of parish there is very 
little contact between the parson and 
minister. The parson is friendly with 
his own congregation. He may visit 
the local gentry and some of the 
bigger farmers, but is rarely to be 
found in cottages. The minister, how- 
ever, more zealous in his approach 
and not restrained by any wish to 
keep up appearances, is often a regu- 
lar visitor to humble homes. Where 
tension exists between the two groups, 
it is often to be felt most keenly when 
there is some project which requires 
unity, such as a gala day to raise 
funds for the village hall. Methodism 
has long been identified with Liberal- 
ism, and the Church of England with 
Conservatism, and in the backward 
parishes this is still broadly true. Any 
disturbance of such an attitude, such 
as the attendance of one of the ‘‘ Upper 
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Ten” at a chapel service, would con- 
stitute a minor revolution and be 
viewed with apprehension by the 
majority. 


The Intermediate Pattern 


The intermediate parishes, of 
which there are a number, often 
manifest signs of life in the various 
organizations that they maintain. If 
a village hall exists, the parson and 
the minister may both be on the com- 
mittee appointed to manage it. Also 
since the campaign conducted by 
the American evangelist, Billy Gra- 
ham, some ministers have attended 
meetings in parish churches at the 
invitation of the clergy. In that way a 
semblance of unity has occurred, but 
it may be only a temporary phase. 


The Missionary Pattern 


Within the third type of parish, 
the missionary parish, the life of the 
community is often disturbed; and 
the figure responsible for the change 
in attitude, whether parson or minis- 
ter, will probably be unpopular. 
Some clergymen, coming from coun- 
try towns to smaller parishes, strive 
to get villagers to take a wider view 
of events, or they bring into the pulpit 
some pleading for a cause and 
attempt to make religion a reality by 
applying Christian standards to daily 
behaviour. Some who have done this 
have felt the animosity of all classes 
directed against them. Yet thinkers 
within the churches and those outside 
them, realize what a great influence 
could be exerted on the rural com- 
munity by a genuine revival of 
religious interest, based not only on 
faith, but on social conscience and the 
intellect also. 


Importance of Local Organizations 
In each type of parish the work of 
the numerous voluntary bodies will 
reflect the vitality or otherwise of the 
religious impulse. Parochial organi- 
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zations are of several kinds, and all 
deserve the closest study because in 
them the social attitudes of villages 
are reflected. The Women’s Institute 
is often the most prominent of all 
these organizations; and in some 
areas it has done useful work, al- 
though generally far below what one 
would expect from its pretensions. 
The Young Farmers’ Clubs are also 
popular, and the range of this body 
widens somewhat to include talks on 
various subjects, not all bearing 
directly on agriculture. The younger 
people in villages are also beginning 
to show an interest in the history and 
life of their own area. Classes given 
under the auspices of education 
authorities are not well-attended, nor 
are they entirely ignored. They keep 
the support of a faithful few. 

Dramatic groups are also increas- 
ing in many villages, and in a large 
number are to be found branches of 
Mothers’ Union, the Women’s Fel- 
lowship, Methodist Guild, Girl’s 
Friendly Society, ‘Toc H, the British 
Legion, as well as badminton, tennis, 
and cricket clubs. Football arouses 
passionate emotions and is well sup- 
ported. 

Villages that support a fair number 
of such parochial organizations are 
generally healthier communities than 
those dominated by the Women’s 
Institute or some similar body, popu- 
lar enough and representative enough 
to swamp all others. The interests 
and attitudes of individuals some- 
times cut across group interests, so 
that differences of opinion or open 
rebellion are by no means uncommon 
among members of this or that 
society. 


Lack of Real Social Centres 


The greatest deficiency of which the 
more progressive villages are aware, 
is a true centre for village activi- 
ties. The village hall is not the full 
answer to this problem. It was not 
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originally intended to be other than a 
stepping-stone to some sort of com- 
munity centre, but rarely indeed is 
this ideal reached. Committees that 
control village halls often prefer a 
whist drive or a dance to any pre- 
sentation of plays or the offering of 
courses of lectures likely to prove of 
interest to a large number of people. 
From time to time, however, some 
villages have been visited by reper- 
tory companies, and on several of 
these occasions results have aston- 
ished the performers. They have 
come for a week and often stayed for 
a couple of months. Audiences have 
also been uniformally good. This 
does not apply to courses of lectures, 
but it does prove that serious enter- 
tainment can attract rural audiences. 
Also it suggests that they may come 
to enjoy carefully presented informa- 
tion because many of them now are 
looking regularly at television docu- 
mentaries and showing considerable 
interest in them. 


Prospects of Intellectual Liberation 


The intellectual liberation of the 
villages could mean that all the atti- 
tudes which have been valued in their 
culture would be overlaid by a con- 
ventional urban way of thought, 
which would destroy something vital 
in our society. England is made up 
not of cities and towns only, but of 
villages also. In thinking of the 
growing of food we come to one of 
man’s first needs, and therefore we 
should naturally expect that in units 
which have been devoted to field- 
cultivation for centuries, there will 
naturally be a greater tendency to 
originality in thought and speech, an 
independence of mind which will 
come from constant association with 
nature. 

But philosophical speculation does 
not get over the difficulty that vil- 
lagers face. They must either take a 
hand in their own affairs, shape their 
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own destiny, or have it shaped for 
them. They have to go forward or to 
retrogress because nothing that is 
living can stand still. Here is much 
food for thought not simply for the 
planning expert, but for all who are 
concerned, as good citizens, with 
what planning implies in the minds 
and hearts of its finest exponents. The 
village needs the wisdom of the 
greatest planners, but they cannot 
act without knowledge that others 
glean. This points to much more co- 
operation in the future between 
those with the welfare of Britain at 
heart. 





“Mayflower” Exhibition 


A fine example of a house built by 
early settlers in America has been 
erected at the entrance to the ‘“‘May- 
flower’ Exhibition at Brixham, 
South Devon. An attempt has been 
made to incorporate seventeenth-cen- 
tury features such as wooden sliding 
windows, thatched roof, and dirt- 
covered floors. FRANK BUNCE 
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MAINLY ABOUT LEAD 


A note about the early mining and smelting of lead-ore and its 


effect on the countryside. 


stock by “‘mindering”’ still occurs, 
if very much more rarely than in 
the past, when it was a common and 
serious hazard. To minder means to 
pine and die slowly as the result of 
lead or lead-arsenate poisoning. Men- 
dip lead has its full share of arsenic. 
The Romans mined lead on top of 
Mendip, and the earliest known “‘pig”’ 
of Roman lead was in fact found on 
Mendip, as was also the heaviest— 
223 lb. One Roman “‘pig”’ from Men- 
dip is in the British Museum. Not 
much is known of this early mining, or 
of the work in the Dark Ages which 
followed. But by the twelfth century 
the Bishop of Wells had acquired 
some mining rights, and lead-mining 


I THE Mendips the loss of farm- 
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Lead “‘refuse’ 


by J. D. U. WARD 
of the “‘gruffy” or open-cast kind con- 
tinued from then to the early nine- 
teenth century, with special activity 
during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. To this day you hear 
on Mendip how the broken “gruffy” 
ground and other relics of the work 
were made by “‘the old men” —which 
always means the lead-miners of the 
past. And “gruffy” is a corruption 
from groove, the mines being rela- 
tively small grooves—often about 
4 feet long by 2} wide, and from 6 
to 16 feet deep. In short, these were 
open-cast mines, for the most part, 
but not on the vast scale of our own 
age of mechanical excavation, as 
practised near Corby in Northants 
and elsewhere. 


(slag and vitrified “‘slime’’) at Charterhouse. 
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A long disused flue. These flues were intended to trap smoke which formerly drifted free on to 
pastures and meadows often causing lead poisoning of farm stock. 


The lead ore had to be smelted at 
buildings owned by one of the four 
Lords Royal of Mendip, where there 
would be water for washing the ore. 
Since water was scarce on Mendip 
top, this meant some centralization. 
There was continual trouble about 
the danger from the waste-water 
(compare radio-activity trouble in 
our own time!) and a quotation from 
the comments in 1668 of the Reverend 
Joseph Glanvil, vicar of Frome, shows 
that there was in fact more than one 
method of poisoning: 

“There is a flight in the smoak, 
which falling upon the Grass, poy- 
sons those Cattel that eat ofit. They 
find the taste of it upon their lips to 
be sweet, when the smoak chances 
to fly in their Faces. Brought home, 
and laid in their houses, it kills Rats 
and Mice. If this flight mix with the 


water, in which the Oar is wash’t, 
and be carried away into a streame, 
it hath poisoned such Cattel, as 
have drunk of it after a Current of 
3 miles. What of this flight falls upon 
the sand, they gather up to melt in 
a Slagg-hearth, and make Shot and 
Sheet-lead of it.” 
There was an important lead-shot 
factory in Bristol. 
The miners themselves tended to be 
a rough and not particularly law- 
abiding lot. Stealing was not rare— 
although the legal penalty for stealing 
from another miner was for the offen- 
der to have his hut and tools burnt 
over his head and then (ifhe survived) 
to be banished from Mendip. (In the 
Derbyshire lead mines a persistent 
thief might have his hand secured by 
a transfixing knife to his own wind- 
lass: he then had to decide whether to 
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stay there and die or to free himself by 
cutting his hand off.) 

The primitive, wasteful, and, inci- 
dentally, dangerous methods of smelt- 
ing were improved by the building in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies of long horizontal flues to trap 
the smoke. It was found that the soot 
deposited on the interior of these flues 
from the smoke (which had formerly 
drifted free to fall on pastures and 
meadows) contained a 50 per cent 
proportion of lead! Several flues still 
exist: for example, at Charterhouse 
and also between Priddy and Chewton 
Mendip. Lengths vary from 60 to 100 
yards. Both at Charterhouse and at 
Priddy Pool are waters that were for- 
merly used for lead washing, and at 
both these places are vast quantities 
of bright black slag and _ vitrified 
“slime” (smelting refuse) from the 
works. There were notable lawsuits 
about poisoning and fouling water, 
some of which caused mischief at 
Wookey Hole, miles away and far 
below, as recently as 1860. Though 
the lead-mining business had received 
a near-mortal blow by the reduction 
of the duty on imported lead in 1825, 
the last concern (St Cuthbert’s Lead 
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Works, north-west of Priddy) did not 
close till 1908. 

Long before that date, much mined 
land had been partially rehabilitated 
—more or less levelled, then manur- 
ed, limed, and sown with rye-grass 
and other seeds; and more has been 
done in recent years—with the aid of 
bulldozers. Yet there still survives 
plenty of the old “gruffy”’ ground, to- 
gether with old flues and such inn 
names as The Miners’ Arms (more 
than one or two of these) to recall the 
former activity on these lovely hills, 
now chiefly given to sheep and 
forestry. 

On the persistence of some slight 
poisoning dangers, it has been sug- 
gested that a particularly dry sum- 
mer, such as that of 1955, increases 
the hazards of lead dust blowing on to 
pastures. It is an interesting fact that 
lead dust seems to have a mildly 
poisonous effect even on plant life, 
since herbage tends to be stunted. 
Yet tests have not revealed any 
measurable amount of lead within 
stems and leaves, as distinct from 
that which may be deposited as 
dust on the outside. In this connec- 
tion I end with a quotation from Sir 


The pool at Priddy which provided water for washing lead ore before and after smelting. 
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Osbert Sitwell’s Left Hand, Right Hand: 
“To show the influence of past 
times upon the present, when my 
father in 1915 cut down a wood 
which belonged to him, in order to 
turn it into arable, it was found to 
be ‘bellund’, the reason for this be- 
ing that the Romans had estab- 
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lished a place for the smelting of 
lead there, bringing the metal from 
a mine near Chatsworth.” 
That, of course, relates to England’s 
other famous lead area, in Derby- 
shire. Bellund means suffering from 
lead poisoning and is used particu- 
larly of fields. 


Shrimping 


Shrimping is not a much-publi- 
cized or highly romanticized business 
but it has its own peculiar niche, be- 
tween land and sea. An unusually 
interesting shrimping ground exists 
at Stolford on the southern shore of 
the Bristol Channel, about three 
miles west of the Steart Nature 
Reserve—which is at the mouth of 
the River Parrett. The shrimpers 
have their nets set on a shingle bed 
which overlies a submarine forest— 
clearly visible at very low tides when 
the roots and stumps of long-dead 
oaks are revealed. Stolford, consist- 
ing of a farmhouse and about three 


cottages, attracts few visitors, and 
the shrimp nets even fewer, since 
they are protected by half a mile of 
sticky mud. This mud, and the terri- 
tory in general, is perhaps the more 
interesting because it may be trans- 
formed within a few years. Spartina 
has been established at Steart and 
is now spreading westwards: if it 
colonizes the Stolford mud, the use 
of the extraordinary ‘‘mudhorses” 
(which have appeared on television 
and are in fact a kind of toboggan 
made to be pushed rather than 
pulled) is likely to be eliminated. 
BYWAYMAN 
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THE VILLAGE HALL 
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The author of this article stresses the importance of a central 


meeting place for rural communities and discusses some of the 


activities that take place in old and new village halls. 


and never speak to your neigh- 

bours, but move into the country, 
go to a meeting in the village hall, 
and you are certain to sit next to a 
perfectly strange old lady who will 
inquire after your child’s whooping 
cough, as a preliminary to a searching 
investigation of your affairs. This 
may be disconcerting, but there is a 
certain satisfaction in knowing that 
(although you will certainly be re- 
garded as a foreigner for some years) 
you are now a member of a small and 
friendly community. 

The excellent work being done by 
the rural community councils in all 
parts of the country to assist country 
communities to establish and main- 
tain village halls, demonstrates the 
importance of preserving and streng- 
thening the natural ties of community 
in rural areas. The councils assist 
local committees to create such social 
centres by helping to obtain grants- 
in-aid from the Ministry of Education 
and advising on such diverse matters 
as planning regulations, furniture 
and equipment, rates and taxes, 
legal problems, conversion of old 
buildings, and so on. In these days of 
financial stringency, grants are often 
difficult to obtain, but of course all 
countrymen and women have con- 
siderable experience of the many 
ways of raising money locally for 
good causes. 

The writer has some personal 
knowledge of village halls in the 
county of Northumberland, where 
there are a large number of small iso- 


I Is quite possible to live in a town 


by DAVID LASKEY 


lated villages. In many cases these 
have become even more difficult of 
access with the closing down by 
British Railways of their smaller 
branch lines, and similar action with 
regard to some rural bus services. It 
was quite recently that country 
people in one area petitioned the 
post office authorities, asking for per- 
mission for villagers to travel in GPO 
vans to make shopping expeditions 
possible. 

It will be readily understood that 
in such places, a central meeting 
place, suitable for social gatherings, 
entertainments, and lectures, is a 
necessity. The agricultural labour 
problem, while much alleviated by 
adequate modernization of farm cot- 
tages, is still acute, and a study of 
rural papers will demonstrate the 
frequency with which advertisers 
offer the inducement of a modern 
cottage, electric light, etc. But where 
an adequate community life has 
grown up, the wife of the average 
farm worker will more readily sub- 
mit to living in an isolated village. 


Many Unsatisfactory Halls 


Some of the halls, of course, are 
primitive. Heating and lighting in 
remote districts is still a problem. 
There still exist in many parts of the 
country halls adapted from the 
Army surplus hutments of the first 
world war. They are cold in winter 
and stifling in summer, disadvan- 
tages found also with the more 
modern corrugated iron Nissen hut- 
ting. Mains electricity does not 
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always eliminate inconvenience; in- 
deed, in one hall, painfully familiar to 
the writer, any meeting is liable to 
be suddenly plunged into darkness, 
while the unfortunate person who 
happens to be nearest to the door 
creeps out, clutching a shilling for the 
meter. And any hall without central 
heating properly distributed is liable 
to have “cold spots”, and it is neces- 
sary to go prepared with a heavy 
coat or rug. Very often a small 
cushion is another essential, in order 
to avoid cramp, callouses, and other 
unpleasant effects of prolonged sit- 
ting on hard wooden chairs. 

There are very few village halls 
which do not possess a kitchen, even 
if it consists only of a tap, a gas-ring, 
and a tea-urn. At Guyzance, a very 
small hamlet in Northumberland, 
the “hall’’ consists of a two-roomed 
cottage, known as the “party room”’. 
Tea for whist drives and other events 
is often preceded by the boiling of an 
enormous iron kettle on the range 
which occupies one wall of the 
kitchen. Dances and children’s par- 
ties are held in this tiny cottage, and 
very cosy it is. 


Wide Range of Activities 

It would be interesting to discuss 
the many specially planned com- 
munity centres in various parts of the 
country, and to give examples of old 
buildings converted with expert ad- 
vice, but the purpose of this article is 
to give some idea of the surprisingly 
wide variety of activities which are 
attracted to any kind of central 
meeting place in a rural area, for it is 
the use to which a village hall is put 
which determines its importance to 
the community, rather than the in- 
cidental advantages or disadvantages 
of its construction. 

However, the village which is the 
proud possessor of a new hall with a 
good floor will be able to pay off very 
quickly any debts which may have 
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been incurred in the building, be- 
cause the place will become popular 
as a Friday night rendezvous for 
dances, and small private buses will 
be providing “late transport” to 
neighbouring villages in the small 
hours. An enterprising committee is 
an essential here, because it is also 
necessary to provide first-class bands, 
and efficient arrangements for park- 
ing, transport, food, etc. To quote 
from the annual report of the 
Northumberland Rural Community 
Council: “At a time when some halls 
complained that dances did not pay 
because bands cost from £7 to £10, 
the Shoresdean [Village Hall] Com- 
mittee brought a band from Dundee 
at a cost of over £40 and still made a 
profit. The lesson seems to be that 
young people in the country are de- 
manding a higher standard in dance 
bands as in everything else.”’ 


Problems of Dramatic Societies 


Equally difficult problems beset 
local dramatic societies, which often 
have to improvise a stage. In one 
rural production of a pantomime, it 
was necessary for a number of the 
cast to pass from one side of the stage 
to the other, and the only way in 
which this could be done was for the 
players to creep behind the back- 
cloth. The audience was then divert- 
ed by the sight of a succession of 
bulges in the tropical scene at the 
back of the stage. These bulges pro- 
gressed slowly and mysteriously from 
one side of the stage to the other, 
during the action of the play. Rural 
community councils are often called 
upon to advise on stage design and on 
problems concerning copyright, and 
they undertake in many counties the 
local administration of the Perform- 
ing Rights Society National Licence 
for Village Halls. 

Exhibitions are another source of 
village entertainment. Art exhibi- 
tions are infrequent, but it has been 
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known for a professional painter 
holidaying in the district to hire a hall 
for a day or two at the end of his stay 
to display his local portraits and 
landscapes. The most usual type of 
exhibition has a competitive basis, 
flower shows and horticultural dis- 
plays being the most common, and if 
the cost of hiring marquees is pro- 
hibitive, or the weather bad, they 
often fly to the local hall. 

It need hardly be said that, apart 
from entertainments, meetings of all 
kinds take place in the village hall. 
Committees of all the local societies, 
sporting, charitable, political, and 
religious, all meet there. Evening 
classes, with the greatest emphasis on 
practical subjects, are becoming more 
popular in village life, and most 
county education committees can 
produce a long list of villages where 
evening classes are held regularly. 
The most popular are usually folk- 
dancing or drama, with dressmaking 
high on the list, although such 
varied subjects as archaeology, geo- 
logy, local history, art, woodwork, 
jam and rug-making, literature, and 
wine-making may all find a place in 
the list. Tutors from the towns are 
usually surprised, and sometimes 
pleased, to find that their classes are 
regarded as an opportunity for regu- 
lar meetings between friends, who 
would otherwise find it difficult to 
meet in the winter, when some stimu- 
lus is needed to persuade one away 
from the fire. It should be noted that 
evening classes are far more con- 
ducive to friendly relations between 
the people attending them, than an- 
other weekly function—the whist 
drive, which, being taken very seri- 
ously, seems to provoke a regular crop 
of family feuds and broken friend- 
ships. 


The Raising of Money 


: One of the more important func- 
tions of the village hall is to assist in 
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the raising of money by providing a 
home for the innumerable jumble 
sales, bring and buy sales, and coffee 
mornings, in aid of (say) the Scouts’ 
hut, the cricket club’s new pavilion, 
the restoration of the church, political 
parties, charitable organizations, the 
Women’s Institute—or perhaps to 
pay off a debt on the hall itself. If the 
women’s institutes have not pre- 
viously been mentioned, it is not from 
any lack of appreciation of their great 
contributions to village life, but be- 
cause local branches have so often 
been enterprising enough to provide 
their own huts or other accommoda- 
tion. 

Even if the village hall is not 
always used for WI meetings, it is 
certain that members will play a big 
part in its administration. 


Evidence of Social Stability 


We have by no means exhausted 
the list of village hall activities; a 
mention, at least, should be made of 
the public services which make use of 
many local halls, particularly county 
library centres and welfare clinics. 
It is hoped, however, that the fore- 
going has helped to shed a little light 
on the problems faced by village hall 
committees. In the past, it was the 
church which was always the focal 
point of a rural community—indeed, 
it must be said that in some cases it is 
still so—but the traveller will not find 
it difficult to appreciate the social 
significance of the large number of 
newly-built halls which stand on the 
outskirts of many villages today, 
serving a wide area, and playing an 
important part in providing some 
urban amenities in the heart of the 
country. At a time when pessimistic 
murmurs about “‘canned entertain- 
ment” and the “‘drift to the town” are 
still far too much in evidence when 
country life is discussed, they provide 
encouraging evidence of a growing 
rural social stability. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Progress and Delay 


In the long campaign for a better 
distribution of population in Scot- 
land, recent months have seen one 
major advance: Cumbernauld new 
town is fairly started. On the other 
hand, the equally necessary wider 
dispersal—the long-awaited Town 
Development Bill for Scotland—is 
still, it seems, a matter for ‘“‘discus- 
sions” to “‘begin shortly”; and the 
delay in action along that line, to- 
gether with the imminence of the 
critical date, 1958, when Glasgow’s 
housing sites will be exhausted, has 
as its evil result pressures on the new 
towns which endanger their basic 
character as towns-in-themselves and 
very good towns at that. 


Cumbernauld 


The Cumbernauld Development 
Corporation, appointed in February, 
have now appointed their chief 
officers as follows: G. R. B. MacGill, 
CA, FIMTA (General Manager now in 
office) ; L. Hugh Wilson, oBE, ARIBA, 
AMTPI (Chief Architect and Planning 
Officer) ; George G. Watson, BL, DPA, 
FHA (Secretary and Legal Adviser) ; 
James Young, AACCA, AciIs (Finance 
Officer). 

The corporation have temporary 
accommodation in Glasgow but will 
move as soon as practicable to 
Cumbernauld House. Not only the 
Mansion House, but the whole of the 
Cumbernauld estate within the desig- 
nated area (about one-half of the 
area) has been acquired from the 
former proprietor, Colonel Alan 
Burns, a willing though regretful 
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seller. As in the similar case of East 
Kilbride, this large immediate ac- 
quisition will greatly smooth the 
corporation’s path. 

Actual work on the ground has 
now begun with preparation for a 
large factory to be built by Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd on a site of 72 
acres. Part of the factory may be 
ready for opening in 1958. Thus from 
the first there will be employment to 
attract workers to live in the town. 
A first housing scheme of 300 to 400 
houses is planned and awaiting 
approval. The corporation are an- 
xious for diversification of industry, 
both in type and size, and hope to 
welcome some of the smaller in- 
dustries from congested quarters in 
Glasgow along with their personnel. 

For the Cumbernauld plans, a 
crucially urgent preliminary is final 
decision on the alignments of the two 
national roads A8o0 and A73 (Glas- 
gow to Stirling, and Carlisle to 
Stirling). 


“Town Development” Proposals 


As to wider dispersal and a 
Scottish Town Development Bill, the 
latest news is of a statement by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland on 
31 July as to subsidies for “‘approved 
housing needs’’. It is satisfactory to 
see “‘houses required to accommodate 
overspill’’ picked out as the first cate- 
gory justifying rates of subsidy greater 
than the basic £24; the proposed rate 
is £42 for sixty years. It is something 
to be assured of the Government's in- 
tention and of coming legislation— 
but when ? and what ? ‘“The Govern- 
ment will introduce legislation to 
provide for these changes as soon as 
possible. . . Discussions with the Local 
Authority Associations about town 
development proposals will begin 
shortly.” 

Discussions might well have begun 
at least four years ago, after the pas- 
sing of the English Act and the 
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| presentation in Glasgow of the Jury 
| report, establishing the terrible facts 


of the city’s overspill needs. In the 
time between, there have been at 


least indications here and there of a 


gradual awakening to the facts and a 
gradual emergence of interest far 
afield, a consciousness that this is not 
only a question for the immediate 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. Opinion 
is beginning to concentrate on facili- 
ties for the movement of industry, 
especially of the smaller overcrowded 
industries, as the crux of the problem. 
Of all concerned, Glasgow herself is 
perhaps still the least awake, the 
least freed from the idea of “‘over- 
spill” as a matter of outer suburbs and 
daily travelling. 


Dangerous Pressures 


The lost years have brought their 
punishment and their danger now. 
The homeless and overcrowded in 
Glasgow will soon have no more out- 
let to hope for in new housing 
schemes within the city. It has been 
known for years that it would be so, 
but it has not been popularly recog- 
nized. ‘‘Overspill”, “new towns”, 
“town development” to the general 
public have been words in the air 
with no meaning or message. The 
approaching dreadful day finds the 
people’s minds and the machinery 
of administration alike unprepared. 

So there are now urgent approaches 
by Glasgow to her neighbours to take 
overspill population, but no scheme 
for the movement of corresponding 
industry. So far the approaches are 
all to towns or county areas nearby, 
in the already overcrowded region— 


_ and this is inevitable as long as the 
_ background idea is that of daily 


travelling. But some possible “‘recep- 


_ tion’ towns wish for additional in- 


dustry; and some of the smaller in- 
dustries now overcrowded in Glas- 


| gow—say in Bridgeton—must move 


out. It would seem there might be 


35! 
reciprocal convenience; but the 
trouble is that the smaller firms, un- 
like large companies, have not the 
capital resources to face the expense 
of building in a new place, however 
convenient. If the Scottish Town De- 
velopment Bill comes immediately, 
and if it gives practical help to the 
migration of small industry, it might 
release a great movement which 
could spread the overspill so far that 
there need be no overburdening at 
particular points, but on the con- 
trary enrichment and benefit to all. 

The urgency of need for such a 
measure is extreme, because mean- 
time, for lack of it, there is a risk of 
overburdening at particular points 
which may be deeply injurious. 

The easy way is for the Govern- 
ment to push the new towns to take 
overspill population more than the 
number for which they were designed, 
and for Glasgow to push them to take 
people irrespective of corresponding 
industry. These pressures are in fact 
being applied in East Kilbride, 
against the resistance of the corpora- 
tion and basic new town principles. 

East Kilbride has found from ex- 
perience that the large majority of 
“incomers”’ prefer houses to flats. The 
corporation have done what they 
could to economize ground and raise 
numbers by much use of terraces 
(which suit the windy Scottish cli- 
mate), but they are opposed to a 
large proportion of flats; and it will 
be a tragedy if, against the wishes of 
the corporation and the people, the 
second half of the town development 
loses through overcrowding the char- 
ming happy character of the first. 

The Cumbernauld Corporation, 
just beginning their work, are faced 
with a similar pressure, which may 
even result in many multi-storey flats. 
It will be a disaster if the cramped 
families of Glasgow, seeking to escape 
to freedom, are piled up again as if 
they were bees or ants. 
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So again, to accept masses of popu- 
lation irrespective of industry, ac- 
cording to Glasgow’s wishes, would 
be to be false to the whole idea of new 
towns as places in themselves, with a 
many-sided life of their own, sub- 
stantially free from the weariness and 
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waste of daily travelling. 

The development corporations are 
putting up a good fight. Will the 
Scottish Town Development Bill 
come powerfully to their relief? And 
how soon ? 

ELIZABETH B, MITCHELL 


The Shaftesbury Sycamores 


The ‘Fifty Giant Sycamores” of 
Park Walk, Shaftesbury, have re- 
ceived so much publicity (one or two 
reports appeared even on the front 
pages of London newspapers) that 
perhaps the enclosed photographs 
may be of interest. 

The story of these trees may be 
briefly summarized thus: in March 
1955 the trees were condemned, as 
unsafe, to be felled; protests followed, 
and the protesters obtained a second 
opinion, to the effect that the trees 
were safe; a temporary reprieve was 
granted, while a third opinion was 
obtained; the third report was ad- 


—, 


verse, confirming the original view; 
the sentence of felling was endorsed 
and restored in February. Appar- 
ently there was something to be said 
on both sides, because some of the 
trees were safe but others were not. 
Not the least remarkable feature of 
the business is that these very com- 
monplace trees should have been 
publicized as giants—which is no 
compliment to the species. The 
photographs were taken a few months 
ago, on 11 January, when one tree 
had been thrown but the others 
were under temporary reprieve. 
BYWAYMAN 
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Seven-Feet-a- Year Poplars 


The American hybrid poplar, 
Populus androscoggin, has shown itself 
to be extremely vigorous in trials. 
One or two of the trees in the photo- 
graph have attained a height of 50 
feet or slightly over within six years 
of having been planted out as ‘“‘one 
plus ones’’; that is, as transplants of 
one year’s growth from the nursery, 
when heights were about 6 feet, so it 
has taken seven years to attain 50 
feet from soil level. The parents of 
P. androscoggin are both of the balm 
poplar group but one is an American 
and the other an Asiatic species. To 
the left of the P. androsccggin in the 
photograph is a plot of the much 
better-known and only slightly less 
vigorous P. robusta—also a hybrid 
but of French origin. As will be 
noted, its leaves flush rather later. 

There is some reason to expect an 
increase in poplar growing in Eng- 


¢ 





land: the trees are suitable for small- 
scale cultivation (a subsidy may be 
obtained on the planting of as few as 
200, if they are of approved varieties) 
and poplars are likely to be ready for 
felling at twenty-five or thirty years 
of age. But vigorous poplars should 
never be planted anywhere near 
buildings, as has more than once 
been remarked in Town AND Coun- 
TRY PLANNING. Also, adequate spac- 
ing (which produces a pleasing effect 
from an amenity point of view) is 
essential. The best guide for would- 
be poplar growers is the Forestry 
Commission’s Bulletin No. 19, ‘‘Pop- 
lars” by T. R. Peace (H.M.S.O., 
7s. 6d.), but this was published in 1952 
and it is quite likely that two or three 
of the opinions expressed would be a 
little different if there were to be a 
revision in 1956. 
J. D. U. W. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 


‘ Price With Postage 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economies, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 35. Od. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO THE COUNTRY- 


SIDE ACT, 1949. (HMSO) (3s.) 3s. 6d. 












COUNTRY CODE (HMSO) (4d.) 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 





PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 


COUNTRY TOWNS IN THE FUTURE ENGLAND. Ed. 
by Stanley Baron (8s. 6d.) 





INDUSTRY: IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF NOR- 
FOLK AND SUFFOLK by T. Eastwood (6s.) 


DARTMOOR: 
PARK (55.) 













BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 





WINDMILLS IN KENT by 7. W. R. Adams (35.) 





BRITAIN’S STRUCTURE AND SCENERY by L. Dudley 
Stamp (255.) 





MAN AND THE LAND (New Naturalist Series) by L. 
Dudley Stamp (255.) 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE by 
W. G. Hoskins (255.) 


LONDON’S NATURAL HISTORY by R. S. R. Fitter (215.) 





HAND AND MACHINE IN THE COUNTRY. Rural 
Industries Bureau. (15. 6d.) 
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PARKING: LEGAL, FINANCIAL, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE. 196 pp. Eno Foundation, 
Saugatuck, Conn., U.S.A., 1956. 

Having reached the position where 
virtually every family has a car, the 
United States face the problem of 
traffic congestion in a specially acute 
form. They have also made ambitious 
contributions towards solving the 
problem, as the recent European 
Study Group’s Report on “Traffic 
Engineering in the United States” 
showed. This report commented very 
favourably on the Eno Foundation. 
It is a unique institution, being a 
foundation solely devoted to the 
study of highway traffic control. This 
publication, distributed by the Eno 
Foundation, is the work of a number 
of experts from all over the States 
working in several separate com- 
mittees. 

It provides an encyclopedic sum- 
mary of information on all aspects of 
the increasingly important problem 
of parking. The necessity for planning 
and land-use zoning for parking is 
stressed. A great body of experience 
in ascertaining, and providing for, 
parking needs is assembled. There is 
an interesting study of methods of 
financing off-street parking facilities, 
including bonds, leases, parking- 
meter revenues, and combined ar- 
rangements between private enter- 
prise and municipal authorities. Now 
that parking meters are to be legal- 
ized in Britain, some of the legal inter- 
pretations cited from American courts 
will provide interesting food for 
thought for our magistrates. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Altogether the Eno Foundation 
have performed a useful service in 
compiling what is probably the only 
study of its kind on this subject. 
G. D. M. B. 


FAMILY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
J. M. Mogey. Oxford: Ciarendon Press, 
London ; Cumberlege. 305. 

This book is a useful addition to the 
inadequate literature upon the im- 
portant topic of what happens to 
human beings when, in the interests 
of better housing, they are trans- 
ported from an established environ- 
ment to a new and strange one. Two 
working-class areas of Oxford were 
studied in this survey, one of old 
houses near the centre, the other a 
new housing estate on the periphery 
and one which would seem, inci- 
dentally, to be a particularly poor 
specimen of estate planning. 

In these two areas, and by careful 
random sampling, an intensive study 
of personal relationships was made. 
It cannot be said that the results are 
always concisely expressed or the 
comparisons incisively made. It is by 
no means clear, for instance, wherein 
the supposed “‘neighbourliness’”’ of the 
older area really consists. Reserva- 
tions may be felt, also, about the 
possibility of establishing attitudes by 
means of interviews, even by the free- 
interview technique used in_ this 
survey. It is furthermore surprising 
that no use should have been made 
of statistics of crime, delinquency, 
divorce, suicide, etc. Nevertheless, 
the pattern that emerges from this 
praiseworthy research is clear and 
convincing enough. It is, for those 
moved to the housing estate, one of 
the breakdown of a culture that 
cushioned and dominated their lives 
as social individuals, giving each his 
niche and role, and, after a brief 
futile attempt on first arrival on the 
estate to reproduce the lost neigh- 
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household family as a predominant 
social entity (albeit at a higher level 
of tension) leaving the individual, as 
such, to lead a more restless ‘‘middle- 
class’’ life. 

It must be left to the world at large 


_ to attach values to these develop- 
+ ments, though it is noteworthy that 


Mr Mogey tends to regard the move 
to the housing estate as a desirable 
liberation for those concerned. It 
would not appear, however, that 
there is much in these conclusions to 
influence public policy. It is import- 
ant, perhaps, not wantonly to de- 
stroy a culture and hence to make 
greater efforts to prevent the de- 
velopment of slum conditions by pre- 
serving existing houses in areas 
which contain so much else of human 
value. And it is important, though 
surely it is universally known, that 
the facilities to develop some neigh- 
bourliness in new areas—the small 
shops, pubs, etc.—should be ade- 
quately provided if needless suffering 
is to be avoided. But there is nothing 
here to show, as a certain mystique 
would like to assert, that, for lack of 
complete information on the matter, 
the practical policies of creating new 
and separate housing areas should not 
have been pursued. Those respon- 
sible for such areas, on the other hand, 
will find a good deal to interest them 
in this book concerning the private 
lives of their tenants. 
MAURICE ASH 


OCTAVIA HILL. By her kinsman Wil- 
liam Thomson Hill. Hutchinson. 16s. 
Written in a highly readable, 
though choppy, journalistic style, 
this book may seem at first glance an 
unnecessary duplication of Miss Mo- 
berly Bell’s more systematic bio- 
graphy of Octavia Hill (reviewed in 
Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
Autumn 1942). It is none the less a 
fascinating reminder of that remark- 
able woman’s personality and in- 


ce 


II/ 


fluence, and besides repeating the 
main facts of her life it adds many in- 
cidents, anecdotes, and personal im- 
pressions that clarify the story and are 
of historical value. The picture that 
emerges from both books is the same: 
that of a simple but immensely strong 
personality dominated by human 
sympathy, attracted by specific prac- 
tical projects of types that could be 
carried out by voluntary effort, and 
concentrating on these with the per- 
suasiveness and moral force of a born 
leader. Her important position as a 
pioneer, not only of the principle of 
personal housing management with 
which her name is specially identified, 
but of the modern movements for 
open spaces in towns, for the preser- 
vation of commons and country 
places of special beauty, and for boys’ 
cadet corps and open-air camps, is 
amply confirmed. 

Also confirmed is her characteris- 
tic Victorian individualism—her be- 
lief (intuitive or family-traditional 
rather than philosophic) that the 
betterment of society must come from 
personal voluntary effort and not 
from governmental action. This, 
while healthy, and ethically superior 
to the opposite obsession, was in a way 
short-sighted. Using her mop with 
incredible vigour, and inspiring many 
others to take up mops in co-opera- 
tion with her, she was relatively 
oblivious to the possibility of turning 
off the taps that caused the flood. She 
was passionately concerned to im- 
prove particular bad dwellings and to 
save particular pieces of country 
from the builder; but the idea that 
laws might be evolved to prevent the 
new emergence of crowded dwellings 
or the inordinate spread of a city 
seems not to have impressed her 
seriously or for long—though Mr 
Hill does record that she had some 
part in the parliamentary lobbying 
that led to the Artisans Dwellings Act 
of 1875. There is a suggestion that 
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this experience gave her a distaste for 
the political method of reform; and 
another that her antipathy to wo- 
men’s suffrage faced her with a 
dilemma in pressing this method. No 
doubt the very sensible Goethe- 
Kingsley maxim, “‘Do the work that’s 
nearest”’, was in the air. And though, 
as Mr Hill shows, Octavia was cap- 
able of telling-off Ruskin when she 
thought he needed it, she remained 
much influenced by his noble but 
muddled idealism. Essentially the 
attitude of both was aristocratic 
rather than democratic; they preach- 
ed (and practised) noblesse oblige—the 
responsibility of position and pro- 
perty-ownership. They insisted equ- 
ally on the responsibility of the poor. 
Octavia Hill was dead against sub- 
sidies for housing: management must 
be kindly, educational, infinitely 
patient; but rent must be paid, and it 
must cover every cost but that of per- 
sonal service. In the long run, this 
will be seen to be a thoroughly sound 
principle if resources are to be used 
for maximum social satisfaction. 

It is too often forgotten that 
Octavia Hill, who really knew how 
working people live and what they 
want, by reason of her firmly applied 
principle of personal contact, ve- 
hemently opposed the flats system. 
Mr Hill quotes her as writing: 

‘Never think for one moment that 
parks and open spaces are any sub- 
stitute for the smallest plot of ground 
which a man can call his own. I tell 
you that a third-rate cottage with a 
small garden, or even a back yard, is 
better for a working man than the 
best tenement that the London 
County Council can build.” 

One of the most powerful of her 
statements on this subject was her 
article in Charles Booth’s London 
Survey (1889) on “Blocks of Model 
Dwellings”. It is strange that Miss 
Bell’s book did not mention this im- 
portant essay. Mr Hill’s fuller biblio- 
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graphy also omits it. Nor is there any 
sign in either book that Octavia Hill 
(1838-1912) was conscious of the 
work of Ebenezer Howard (1850- 
1928) or of the idea of planned in- 
dustrial dispersal to relieve urban 
congestion. She must have been, and 
a note on her reactions would have 
been of interest. Mr Hill himself takes 
the facile and unsympathetic rural- 
preservationist view of ‘“‘satellite 
towns’. It is difficult to believe that 
his greatly admired heroine did so, 
The key-note of her life was that the 
under-privileged should be educated 
to share the joys of the more fortunate 
classes. F. J. Oy 


MAN’S ROLE IN CHANGING THE FACE 
OF THE EARTH. An International Sym- 


posium. Edited by William L. Thomas, 


Jr, for the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 


Anthropological Research. University of 
Chicago Press. $12.50. 

Deterrently ponderous on_ first 
handling, this book (1,200 pages, 
nearly 2} inches thick, and almost as 
heavy as a slab of platinum) is one of 
intense interest, and very consider- 
able scientific value. It is the result of 
a symposium of seventy distinguished 
scholars who met for a week in June 
1955 to discuss fifty-three papers on 
almost every aspect of the study of the 
habitat of man, under the chairman- 
ship of Professors Carl O. Sauer, 
Marston Bates, and Lewis Mumford. 
An adequate review is impossible in 
our constricted space. It can be 
briefly said, however, that the papers 
cover, with a remarkable coherence 
and completeness: (1) the history of 
the changes made by man by his work 
and technical devices, from the effect 
of early agriculture to the develop- 
ment of modern towns and large- 
scale extraction of raw materials; (2) 
the methods and agencies of man’s 
influence on the earth and the altera- 
tions he has made and is making by 
his control of physical and biological 
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PLANS BEGIN WITH ORDNANCE SURVEY |)} 2“, 






The first tools of the planner are the maps and > 

large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. * } | 

They contain all information necessary to integrate ee. as 

a development with its surroundings, and include, = leg tee. 
in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhibited 


eee 

and deposited maps, essential to Local 

Government authorities, for illustrating 1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 

Town Planning schemes and boundary one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 
: 25 inches to one _ mile) 

alterations. National Grid Plans, made 


from new surveys, are now 
available for many urban 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS *™ 


Other plans and maps avail- 
HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN | able are: 1: 2500 (County 

Series), 6 inches, 2} inches, 

1 inch to the mile and smaller 
Obtainable from Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers scales. 
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TCPA National Conference 1956 


“REY POINTS IN PLANNING” 
CONFERENCE HALL, COUNTY HALL, LONDON, SEl 





Thursday, 29 November and Friday, 30 November 1956 


The conference will be opened by the Rt Hon. Duncan Sandys, Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, and speakers will include Mrs Evelyn 
Denington, the Rt Hon. Earl of Listowel, Mr H. Myles Wright, Lord 
Chorley, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Mr J. D. A. Newhouse, Sir Frederic 
J. Osborn, Councillor R. E. Thomas, Mr Sergei Kadleigh, Mr Desmond 
Heap, Mr W. G. Fiske, Mr Gilbert McAllister, Colonel C. A. C. Turner, 
and Mr Clough Williams-Ellis. 


There will be a reception at the London County Council on the first day of 
the conference and a dinner at the House of Lords on the second day. 


Details from Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WCa2. 
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TCPA HOLIDAY STUDY TOUR 1957 


PORTUGAL and SOUTHERN SPAIN 
April 25 to May 11 
Itinerary includes visits to Lisbon, 


Seville, Cordoba, Granada, and Madrid 


Travel Southampton-— Lisbon by sea, and in 


Portugal and Spain by rail and coach 


Details now available from Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 














processes; and (3) the prospects for 
the continued habitability of this 
planet and for the course of man’s 
own evolution, and the limitations 
that the results of his activities may 
produce for future inhabitants. 

All the fundamental questions that 
arise in thinking about long-term 
planning are considered in the pre- 
prepared contributions and the well- 
informed discussions that took place 
during the week: such questions, for 
instance, as the world’s population 
and food supply, the exploitation and 
reserves of soils, forests, minerals, 
water and fertilizers, the sources and 
potential sources of heat and power, 
and the cultural and aesthetic pros- 
pects of civilized and urbanized 
populations. And most, if not all, the 
tenable scientific views about the 
larger problems that confront man as 
a species desiring to survive, are in- 
telligently (and surprisingly lucidly) 
submitted. 

The problems facing man, by 
reason of his own fecundity and 
inventiveness, were admitted by all 








schools of thought to be formidable, 
and notes of pessimism as to his 
ability to solve them were not want- 
ing. If a chastened optimism on the 
whole prevailed, it was always with 
the proviso that greater forethought 
based on a wider spread of syste- 
matic knowledge is urgently needed. 
The symposium, in this matter, 
practises what it preaches. It is a solid 
contribution to the welfare of the 
world. 

Lewis Mumford’s part in the 
symposium includes a chapter on 
“The Natural History of Urbaniza- 
tion’’, which carries his well-known 
study of this aspect of the general sub- 
ject a stage further. This should be 
read by planners interested in urban 
history. He also writes a final chapter, 
reiterating the philosophic-religious 
view expressed in his Transformations 
of Man* that a new or renewed ethic 
of love is essential to the rescue of the 
human race from destruction by its 
own science. 

F. J. 0. 

* Harper, N. Y. 1956. $3.50. 
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ASSOCIATION 





invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 


the problems of physical 





ble, reconstruction 
his 
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“id Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 
/ste- 
ded. 
ter, 
a 
the 
The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
the ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
sal to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
own | bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
sub- | and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
| be Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
ban to time in London and other parts of the country. 
a For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
ions Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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Architects Noel Tweddell, Esq, AR 1 B.A, Chief Architect 
NEW FACTORY to Basildon Development Corporation in collaboration with © 
at ] Francis Smith, Esq, FRIBA, FRICS. 


BASILDON ESSEX 


or 


TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LTD. 











OR many years Richard Costain Limited have played a major part in factory 
fc’ fae research laboratory construction where speedy erection is so essential to 
maintain continuity of production and research. Pictured above is the fine new 
factory for Teleflex Products Limited who moved their entire staff, plant and 
machinery from Chadwell Heath to Basildon in Essex, and 1s now complete with 
administrative offices, service and maintenance blocks, canteen and kitchen wing,.as 
well as a garage block. It was in full production sixteen months after 
commencement of construction. 
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AVENUE LODGE, 2 PALMERS AVENUE, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Head Office: 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
Telepbone: WATerloo 4977 
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